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A NEW ART GALLERY AND ITS DIRECTOR 


: Many thousands of per- 
sons from all parts of the 
world make a brief stop at 
Buffalo on their way to the 
famous city of the great falls; 
but those whose acquaintance 
with the hustling city extends 
only to its railroad station 
would do Buffalo an injustice 
if they measured its claims to 
beauty by the absence of any 
such claims on the part of the 
miserable old rattletrap that 
serves as its gateway. Loyal 
Buffalonians will promptly 
tell you that plans have been 
drawn fora station that shall 
be as remarkable for its con- 
venience, cleanliness, and 
beauty as is the present 
structure for its lack of these 
qualities. But, in spite of the 
unfortunate impression made MRS. BETSY HUME 
upon the stranger at her By Sir Henry Raeburn 
gates, when once he has pen- 
etrated beyond the portals, the visitor finds Buffalo a most attractive 
city—indeed, one of the most inviting of our many smaller metropolises. 

And surely the culmination of its civic attractions will be found in the 
new Art Museum, recently dedicated to the promotion and cultivation of 
the fine arts in all branches—the gift of one of her most active business 
men, Mr. J. J. Albright. Founded in the year 1862, the Buffalo Art 
Academy has occupied various homes, its new location in the Albright 
Art Gallery being a most happy one, both from an esthetic and a practical 
point of view. The building stands, a spot of pure white, gleaming upon 
the green slopes of Delaware Park, embowered among green trees and 
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reflected in the clear waters 
of a lake. Moreover, this 
situation is very near to one 
of the boundaries of the 
park, alongside of which 
runs one of the main thor- 
oughfares, thus giving ready 
communication by street- 
car with all parts of the 
city. 

It could hardly be possi- 
ble that a more beautiful and 
fitting house could be reared 
wherein to place the artistic 
treasure of a great city. 
Even to the casual observer 
it would appear that the 
architects, Messrs. Green 
and Wicks, had solved their 
problem in a most notable 
manner; and whilst it is a 
too common fault that build- 
ings remarkable for the 
beauty of their external pro- 
portions and details are un- 
fitted for the particular pur- 
pose for which they are con- 
structed, yet in this case, we 
have the assurance of the 
new director, Mr. Charles 
M. Kurtz, that the simpli- 
city, grace, and beauty 
of this Greek temple-like 
structure are not more satis- 
factory to him than are the 
practical qualities of its in- 
terior. It thus appears that 
the architects have probably 
carried the design for an 
art museuma stage beyond 
anything heretofore accom- 
plished in that direction. 
The general form of the ex- 
terior is based upon that of 
the Greek Ionic style, the 
details being derived from 
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the Erechtheum, that gem of Ionic architecture on the Acropolis at Athens, 
whilst the interior is admirably adapted to the requirements of a modern 
art museum. The sculpture-court occupies the space about the central 
axis, and the picture-galleries, of various sizes, with not too high hang- 
ing-space, with ample provision for light, both by day and night, well ar- 
ranged so as to afford free circulation of crowds of visitors, are skillfully 
grouped about the sculpture-court. 

The exterior walls, the columns, both interior and exterior, and the 
interior door-casings are of pure white marble from the Beaver Dam 
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quarries, near Baltimore, whilst the chief note of color of the galleries is a 
pleasant gray-green for the picture-panels, with black marble mottled 
with dark green for the low dado, and dull red Tennessee marble slabs 
for the floor. The decoration of the sculpture-court is more severe, giving 
the general effect of white and gray, with sober green panels between the 
pilasters. When one learns that eight caryatid figures supporting the 
ceilings of two flanking porticoes of the main front are to be sc ulptured by 
St. Gaudens, one understands that neither talent nor money is to be 
stinted in order that a suitable structure shall be prepared. 

The question of lighting has greatly vexed museum authorities in the 
past, especially when gas was the only artificial illuminant available. Here 
the problem has been simply and successfully solved, both for daylight and 
artificial light. The usual ‘‘cove” or concave surface between the horizon- 
tal glass ceiling and the wall of the gallery has been omitted, so that the 


glazed surface extends almost from wall to wall, giving accessibility to the 
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greatest amount of daylight; whilst, by placing the artificial light above the 
glazed ceiling the need for the ugly reflector has been obviated. Mr. 
Kurtz, one dull rainy afternoon, wished to show the writer the effect of the 
Nernst lamps by which the galleries are lighted at night, and requested an 
attendant to turn on the light. Upon the ‘gradual i increase of the pleasant, 
soft glow, a lady, who was standing near, turned to ask if it were sunlight, 
not knowing that it was raining hard outside. 

It is a pleasant thought that the donor of this magnificent gift, which 
not only includes the building, but also a generous maintenance fund, must 
experience greater 
satisfaction in par- 
ticipating in the re- 
sults or his gener 
osity, than he would 
have done in attempt- 
ing to picture what 
the results might 
have been had the 
gift been conditional 
upon his death. The 
breadth of Mr. Al- 
bright’s interest in 
art is only an index 
of his interest in 
PARK LAKE, NEAR ALBRIGHT GALLERY OF ART many great commer- 

cial enterprises, and 
in nearly all schemes that make for the good of his own city. Surely his 
alma mater, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, must be proud to number 
him among her sons! Public interest in art, is of no recent growth in Buf- 
falo. Many of her citizens have given of their streagth, and time, and 
money to the organizing and fostering of the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy 
and the Art Students’ League, both of which find a home in the beautiful 
building we have been describing; and Mr. Albright’s gift comes at a time 
when it can amplify and round out the work begun so long ago, and so per 
sistently and patiently carried on. 

The friends of Dr. Charles M. Kurtz throughout the country were glad 
to learn that the directors of the Albright Art Gallery had placed its artistic 
interests in his hands. Dr. Kurtz’s connection with the administration of 
art affairs in both this country and Europe has been a long and varied one. 
For several years he was director of the old St. Louis Exposition; he was 
assistant chief of both the Columbian and the Louisiana Purchase universal 
expositions, and assistant director of fine arts for the United States 
commission to the Paris Exposition of 1g00. It was under his able man 
agement that the old St. Louis Exposition took the lead in the whole country 
in exhibiting examples of the “‘ Glasgow school,” and of the ‘‘ Secessionists”’ 
of Germany; and it was to his excellent taste that we owed the successful 
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hanging of the United States section in the art department of the great 
St. Louis World’s Fair. So well pleased was the jury of awards on fine 
arts with the arrangement of the exhibits in that section, that they bestowed 
upon its author a gold medal. One of Dr. Kurtz’s earlier artistic experi- 
ences was the exhibition, at various large cities throughout the country, 
of Munkacsy’s large painting of ‘Christ before Pilate,” which the Doctor 
used to call his “great moral show,” and which was a pronounced success. 

With such experience as 
Dr. Kurtz has had, the peo- 
ple of Buffalo may feel con- 
fident that the welfare of 
their Academy is in conserv- 
ative hands. That this is 
so was amply attested by the 
very high character of the 
loan exhibition with which 
the exhibition work of the 
Academy was inaugurated. 
The interest of the great 
crowds that attended the in- 
augural exhibition was due 
to two important features; 
namely, to the pronounced 
excellence of the paintings 
which Dr. Kurtz had_ in- 
duced private owners and 
art museums, both in the 
United States and Canada, 
to lend for the occasion, 
and also to the comparative 
THE HONORABLE MRS. WRIGHT smallness of the collection. 
By George Romney The catalogue numbered 

only two hundred and thirty- 
seven exhibits, so that with the galleries at his disposal Dr. Kurtz was 
able to hang them in not more than two lines, and often in not more than 
one, with ample space about each work. Sucha collection of old and 
modern masters so beautifully hung is rarely seen in a temporary exhi- 
bition in this or any other country. 

To his varied training as a director of artistic affairs, Dr. Kurtz is able 
to add a valuable experience in literary work, gained whilst he was associated 
as art editor with various New York dailies, and as the editor of National 
Academy Notes. His quick sense of humor, and his broad view of the 
intimate relationship between art and every-day human affairs combine to 
make his pen at times forcible, at times playful, and then again poetic. He 
is thus enabled to unite with his work as director of the Albright Art Gallery 
the editorship of a monthly magazine called Academy Notes, which is de- 
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By Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


Property of Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson, Chicago 
Courtesy of The Matthews-Northrup Works, Publishers “Academy Notes 
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voted particularly to the interests of the Academy and the Art Students’ 
League, but which contains also notes and illustrated articles of interest 
to the art world in general. Ho_mMes SMITH. 
Notre.—For other pictures shown at Buffalo, see page 124. 
MOIS 
OLD AND NEW THURINGIAN PORCELAIN 


Last year’s interesting exhibition of old Thuringian porcelain, which, as 
all lovers of ceramic treasures will remember, was held in Leipsic, has had 





VIEW FROM BALCONY OF CASINO 


A Reminiscence of the Pan-American Exposition 


the effect of stimulating the collector’s acquisitiveness with respect to this 
kind of china, which, of course, has a very different value from the bulk of 
the modern ware upon the production of which the Thuringian factories 
now largely depend. It is a local industry that from tentative beginnings 
has now blossomed into one of great mercantile importance, both as to the 
home trade and that done overseas, for, indeed, the bulk of modern Thurin 
gian is now specially manufactured for export, enormous quantities being 
annually destined for America. 

A certain romance attaches to the first factory set up amid this inland 
forest range. A kind of semi-porcelain appears to have been made in 1750 
at Gera, in this district, and it was not until ten years later that one Georg 
Heinrich Macheleid discovered the right kind of earth for the manufacture 
of true porcelain. Macheleid was a student of theology. His father, how 
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ever, was a herbalist and dealer in “simples,” a circumstance which very 
probably gave the son a leaning toward experimental work. Little, in 
fact, is known of the man’s earlier life, but he is reported to have “tired of 
theology” by the time he had “preached his ninety-ninth sermon,” and 
without troubling to ‘‘round off the century,” young Macheleid went back 
to the work that had so absorbing a fascination for him—the mixing of 
various earths and substances in the hopes of ultimately producing a clay 
which should, when baked, prove to be porcelain. 

His home was at Sitzendorf, near Rudolstadt, in the lovely Schwarz- 
bourg district, and here he persevered doggedly in his work, without, how- 
ever, the slightest result, until one day, when a countrywoman happened to 
bring him a small quantity of fine sand such as was in those days used to 
strew over writing to dry the ink. This young Macheleid made use of for 
his favorite experiment, and found to his joy that the right ingredient had 
at last been come by, but the quantity was so small as to be quite insufficient 
for any practical purpose, while the woman had been a total stranger to 
that countryside, and he had omitted to inquire where the precious find 
had come from. In desperation, Macheleid tramped the hills and valleys 
far and wide, coming, when starved and faint, with hope wellnigh deserting 
him, upon a cleft in a hillside, not far from the romantic Konigsee, where 
this sand—the one thing wanting to crown his efforts with success—was 
revealed in abundance. 

Such is the little history, still told in the district, of how Macheleid, the 
erstwhile theologian, turned manufacturer, for the concession to erect 
workshops in the neighboring village of Volkstedt was granted him by the 
then reigning Prince, while a second factory was later erected by Prince 
Friedrich Wilhelm at Hildberghausen. Gotthelf Greiner followed suit 
with the Wallendorf factory, and may likewise be reckoned one of the ear- 
liest porcelain manufacturers in the Thuringian district—a boldly scrawled 
“W” being the mark by which to recognize this old ware. 

Among the places now famous for the brisk trade done in “‘half-china” 
are Blankenhain, Limbach, Rauenstein, Possneck, Gotho, Eisenberg, and 
a few of minor importance, in addition to the first three already mentioned— 
and the idyllic surroundings of the forest factories should mz ike it well oil 
the tourist’s while to step aside from the better-known pleasure resorts to 
take cognizance of these busy hives, as full of interest for the amateur as for 
the business man. There are indeed no less than 112 china factories now 
extant amid the pine woods of Thuringia, many of which have sprung up 
and become flourishing concerns within the last fifty years only, while the 
value of their annual product is now estimated at 51,257,137 marks, of 
which quite 33,634,000 marks’ worth represents the export trade, destined 
for Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, England and this country. 

For many years these hardy Thuringians were a thorn in the flesh to the 
manufacturers of Meissen, in neighboring Saxony, the latter complaining— 
and with some reason too—of the use made of their trade-marks upon “‘infe- 
rior ware,” and this matter was, we believe, finally adjusted by the Leipsic 
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authorities toward the end of the eighteenth century, and with rather a high 
hand, too, for the Thuringian ware was “‘confiscated” without more ado at 
the great annual fair. 

This lesson, however, had a salutary effect, and in future ‘““Thuringen”’ 
was no longer palmed off as ‘“‘real Meissener.’”’ Not but what much good 
work is done in the Woodland factories such as may well enable it to stand 
on its own merits, the hand-made porcelain (taught at a special school of 
art, where the artists are prepared for the Wallendorf and Lichte factories) 
is often of great excellence, modeling being also a branch of study to which 
close attention is given. Holy images and copies of the antique are here 
largely dealt with. So much for the work done nowadays, but the “Old 
Thuringen,” beloved of the connoisseur, possesses a quainter individuality 
of its own. ADAPTED FOR BRUSH AND PENCIL. 
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CORNER OF PAVILION, MACHINERY BUILDING 


A Reminiscence of the Pan-American Exposition 





THE RETURN OF THE FLOCK, By Anton Mauve 





A SUMMER DAY'S IDYL, By Adolphe Monticelli 








A PLEA FOR THE FIG-LEAF 


WITH CONTRASTING PICTURES PRO AND CON 


By the action of the directors of the Detroit Museum of Art in dispensing 
with ‘“‘fig-leaves” and adopting unmitigated nudity in its works of art, the 


merits and de- 
merits of the 
nude in. art, 
which are a 
perennial sub- 
ject of discus- 
sion, have 
again been 
brought to no- 
tice. <As_ all 
our American 
art institutes 
would not 
have far to go 
to take a simi- 
lar resolution, 
the discussion 
is particularly 
appropriate. 
To see the 
bearings of 
this discussion 
clearly, we 
should, first of 
all, ask our 
selves — what 
the difference 
is between 
nude art and 
nude life. Al 
most every art 





STUDY OF THE NUDE 
By F. Holme 


institute contains the statues of men and pictures of women 7 purts 


naturalibus. 


What would be the impropriety if particularly handsome 


men and women of famous beauty should go naked to the institute and 
stand up by the nude statues and paintings? One is regarded as art 
and the other would be considered indecency; but why? 

Then there is a question of conventionalism. There are countries in 
which, on account of the climate, the inhabitants live in a state of nudity, 
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and in Japan, though clothing is as common as it is here, public nudity is 
as common and as unnoticed as clothing is in this country. Not only so, 
but actual nudity is known to have no relation to modesty or morality. 
Indeed, it is claimed that the naked aborigines of Ceylon were, before being 
civilized, the most modest and virtuous 
race in the world. 

Another thought in this connection 
is that while the nudity of the Japanese 
is shocking to an American, the com- 
parative nudity of the American shocks 
the Oriental mind in the same way. 
A woman in the Far East, ir she wishes 
to be considered virtuous and respect- 
able, must cover not only her body, 
but her face. It is a part of the same 
custom that in some countries she must 
keep indoors and not be seen at all. 
Consequently we are compelled to ad- 
mit, as I pointed out in the Chicago 
Chronicle, that modesty is relative, and 
that exposures that are modest and 
harmless in one age or country are 
immodest and degrading in another 
age or country. All the members of 
a Japanese family may take a bath 
together, and take it in the front yard, 
in full view of the street, without harm, 
and the same thing in Chicago or New 
York would cause an arrest. 

Even a Japanese who would bathe 
in public would think it immodest to 
put himself on exhibition in a state of 
nudity, and we must admit that the 
same rule should hold good in this 
country. It would be less immodest 
NO VICTRIX for an American man in extremely 
From an Old Print hot weather to go about his ordinary 

business naked, for comfort and con- 
venience, than it would be to put himself on exhibition in a museum in that 
condition. Then how is it any better for him to be sculptured and painted 
and the statue and picture to be exhibited in the same place? 

The plea is that art is to be promoted. Granted; but is there any less 
beauty in the original than there is in the imitation? If it be said that by 
art is meant the skill of the artist in reproducing the human body, that is 
begging the question. For if the thing produced is shocking, the art of 
producing it is not a thing to be promoted. Moreover, there are still more 
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disgusting things than nudity which would require the same skill to paint 
or carve them, and these are not touched. Why stop at mere nudity when 
there is so much more to depict? The artist himself recognizes that there 
is a field which he must not enter even “ for art’s sake.” 

Certain conclusions seem to be inevitable. Modesty and decency in the 
exposure of the person are conventional, but conventionalities are just as 
important as anything else. Any man who attempts to ignore convention- 
alities in any department of life will be assailed and shunned until he learns 


“ 





VICTRIX 
By J. J. Benjamin-Constant 


better. The conventionality concerning clothing, although the result of 
climate, is something that cannot be ignored, and which a decent community 
will not suffer to be ignored. 

The practice of nudity and exposure incidentally in connection with 
labor, hygiene, and comfort is infinitely less immodest than displaying it 
for its own sake, and the copying of it into statues and picures, as if there 
were not enough of it in nature to satisfy the craving of some people, is the 
worst of all. The idea that the human body affords the greatest field for 
art isnonsense. ‘The human face, perhaps, is such a field, but as for human 
anatomy it does not compare with landscape art. How many painters can 
paint space, or atmosphere, or a summer cloud that will not look like an 
explosion ? 

There is one question which we would put to the artist of the nude 
which may shed much light on this subject. It is not what becomes of the 
women who pose as models, but what becomes of his paintings? Are they 
on the walls of private families? Do we meet with them in our public 
buildings? Are our public schools decorated with them? Are they hung 
in churches? Are they even exhibited in the shop windows? Then what 
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becomes of them? Some of them are found in the saloon and the brothel; 
but what becomes of the rest? The plain truth is, that such art, after it is 





STUDY FOR A DECORATION 
By Luc-Oliver Merson 


(Choice, nude and draped ?) 


finished, is only fit for the dunghill, whither, in all probability, it ultimately 
goes. One may ask why artists persist in painting such questionable 
canvases. S. 


Notre.—For other contrasting pictures, sce following pages. 











BOY WITH A SWORD 
By Edouard Manet 
Property of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New Yor 
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ARTIST AND TRUE ART CRITIC AKIN 


The multitudes of our people who are desirous of acquiring such a 
knowledge of art as will enable them to judge a picture for themselves are 
daily increasing. In their earnest endeavors they seem to the writer, how- 
ever, all to begin at the 
wrong end. Mr. W. 
E. Henley, that tren- 
chant apt expression- 
ist —equally eminent 
in art criticism as in 
that of literature 
more than a decade 
ago wrote the follow- 
ing very original and 
pregnant —— sentences 
concerning a_ certain 
art critic: ‘‘ His knowl- 
edge of art is wide 
and accurate. More, 
he has that sense of 
art, that eye for its 








; ; IN LEASH 
expression, without py Alexander Pope 


which knowledge is (Not indecorous) 


’ 


practically useless.’ 

In these few yet invaluable words is encysted the very essence of the 
qualifications that are the absolute prerequisite—the be-all and end-all—of 
the mental make-up of any one who is fitted to be, even approximately, a 
judge of art. Mr. Henley has here, it will be observed, clearly drawn the 
line between the one kind of knowledge which is, it may. be, needed by the 
writer or lecturer and that which is fundamental. That is to say, the dis- 
tinction between a mere knowledge of “schools,” art development, art 
history in fine, which can be and generally is obtained from books and re- 
productions, and that which can be gained in no other possible way than by 
looking and relooking at art productions themselves. 

All encyclopedias, biographies of artists, etc., even when these are 
equipped with cuts and other reproductions—which, by the way, are 
seldom adequately explained, being chiefly, it would appear, inserted to 
make the publication attractive—are, too frequently, the work of mere 
compilers. For example—these words are used here by the permission of 
the Chicago Evening Post, where they first appeared—let the reader turn to 
any modern cyclopedia of artists, and he will find not a word that is of any 
moment, from an art point of view, regarding any of the great geniuses of 
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our own day and generation; such men as the three Marises, Mauve, Israels, 
Bosboom, Van Soest, Weissenbruch, Miss Moes, Miss Schwartze, etc., of 


the Dutch school; Bogert, 
Wyant, Gifford Beal, Tryon, 
Rehn, Fitz, Ochtman, or 
Twachtman of the Ameri- 
can; or Claussen, Orchard- 
son, QOuless, Wilson Steer, 
Adrian Stokes, Alfred East, 
Swan of lion fame, Macaulay 
Stevenson, Colin Hunter, or 
Mactaggart of the British 
school—to name no other 
schools, or painters. And 
yet it cannot be gainsaid that 
the above are types of the 
artists who are in the fore- 
front of art, and therefore of 
nature interpretation, and 
that by the most advanced 
methods. Nor do books and 
treatises on art contain any- 
thing which, though it may 
be somewhat more extended, 
is any more vital. 

The writer, however, ex- 
cepts from the last category 
such works as Fromentin’s 
“Maitres d’Autrefois”; R. A. 
M. Stevenson’s ‘*Velasquez,” 
Armstrong’s “Gains 
borough,” Arthur Symon’s 
“Michelangelo,” and all trea- 
tises of the -same_ caliber. 
Even these, however, do not 
affect the question in hand. 
Does not the very existence, 
indeed, of these various book 
products imply that it is on 
them that the layman has to 
depend for any art cultivation 
at all? With regard to all such 
writings, or compendia, the 





JOUEUSE DE BOULES 
By J. L. Gerome 
(Clothes no consideration) 


writer would here say that they are chiefly useful to those who already have 
acquired some experience directly from works of art. It is therefore for 
the purpose of combating the very prevalent notion that a ‘sense of art, an 
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eye for its expression,” except, it may be, very superficially, and non-vitally, 
can be derived from the long and laborious study of books, that this article 





A WOMAN OF THE EMPIRE 
By Walter McEwen 
(Figure subordinated to dress) 


has in the main been written. 

In order to make this more 
clear, the writer would ask, 
what are the influences that 
first implant in the young as- 
pirant the hunger to reproduce 
nature by means of paint? He 
refers to the real artist—to him 
who has felt ‘“ the call of the 
wild ” in his blood — not to the 
class ef student who may be 
fascinated simply by what he 
thinks the pleasant freedom, 
and possibly gentlemanly bo- 
hemianism, of a painter’s life. 
Does it not arise from an in 
tense jlove, the outgrowth of 
constant and close observation 
of nature in her “various 
forms” and moods? This love 
at last must find an outlet: it 
becomes a passion, coute que 
coute, to devote his life to paint- 
ing—no mere election after 
college of what he would “like 
to be.” 

When this perfervid desire 
took possession of John Con- 
stable, the revolutionist, the 
painter whose works, when ex- 
hibited in Paris in 1824, taught 
the painters of France to turn 
from their old idols of clay— 
classicism and so-called ideal- 
ism—to nature as the only 
thing worth considering, or 
painting, he had never read a 
book on art; nor had he, in 
point of fact, hardly ever seen 
a picture. He was but the son of 
a country miller. He was sent to 
the schools of the Royal Acade- 


my. He stayed only a month, fretting under the conventional and approved 
modes of the time and determined to renounce academic tuition. He taught 








REPOSE OF THE MODEL, By Frederick W. Freer 





LA CIGALE, By Frank Eugene 
(Dress subor linated to figure in both pictures) 
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STATUE OF BEETHOVEN 
By Max Klinger 
(Figure in Dishabille) 


When apt and beautiful descrip- 
tions of nature, both in poetry and 
literature, appeal to us, do we not feel 
our stored-up recollections of nature 
“throbbing like a nest with young” ? 
Then why is it that when her 
beauties and subtleties are presented 
to the eye in concrete form, we are 
not so capable of accurately judging 
of them or responding to them.” 
It cannot arise from ignorance of 
or indifference to nature. Is it not 
that in art appeals we are haunted 
by the traditional notion, prevalent 
when art was either classical, myth- 
ological, or historical, that much 
previous cultivation was necessary 
before one could presume to haz- 
ard an opinion? We thought, also, 
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himself. So did F. G. Watts, that 
great man apart who died last year 
full of years and honors. He also 
submitted to training only for a 
month. He afterward might be 
seen, not copying, but pondering the 
Elgin marbles in the British Muse- 
um. Late in life, when asked about 
his early training, he pointed to an 
Illyssus in his studio, saying, ‘“There 
is my master!’ Now, are not all 
art-lovers also ardent nature-lovers 
first of all? Artist and art-lover akin. 


Ses, 


ie 


> 4 





BACCHANTE 


By Frederick Macmonnies 








ARTIST AND FINE 


that in the soul of the artist there 
must reside something of the 
occult, the apart. 

The writer recollects a time 
when he would as soon have 
spoken of theology before a 
clergyman as to criticise a work 
of art before an artist. Do we 
not experience, or once did, the 
same diffidence, for it is nothing 
but that, in talking before practi- 
tioners, either of music, sculp- 
ture, or architecture. We were 
repressed by a sort of culture 
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STATUE OF DR. WILLIAM PEPPER 
By Karl Bitter 
(In Official Robes) 


bogy. This shyness was “magnificent, 
but it was not war.’ No, reader, your 
recollections of nature, your enthusiasm, 
and your appreciation of her mystery and 
beauty are derived from the same source 
as those of the miller’s son. The ex- 
istence of these impressions which cause 
the artist to take to painting impels the 
layman to look for and enjoy what the 
artist has produced. Here, necessarily, 
the ways of both have parted, but only in 
so far as the one is executive, the other 
passive—that is all: the original equip- 
ment is the same. 

Nature already, “before the sons of 
Adam scratched in the mold,” contained 
within herself all the greater technicali- 
ties which of necessity have become the 
jargon of the artist and his trainer. The 
scientific craftsman, like Tennyson’s sci- 
entist giving the shell ‘“‘a clumsy name,” 
had to differentiate for obvious reasons. 
Nature, “among the flowers and grasses,”’ 
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the trees, the waves, the ripples, the mysterious colors of dawn and dusk, 
the glories of sunrise and sunset, the effect of cattle or sheep grazing, on the 
landscape, the difference between melodrama and real drama, between 
sham grace and real grace, the expression of human hands as a part of the 
man himself, and a million other things, comprehended expression, drawing, 
modeling, tone values, light and shade, color gradation, aerial perspective, 
flesh tones and carnations, all 
long before a brush was put 
to canvas, or a single esoteric 
art term ever was invented. 
Regulated color is to the 
painter what regulated sound 
is to the musician. Great 
color can be achieved only 
through great self-acquired 
and self-developed technique. 
The art schools can no more 
teach it than Stevenson, for 
example, could be taught his 
wellnigh matchless _ style. 
Color is therefore the last art 
quality the amateur is likely 
to acquirea discrimination 
in, for in the acquisition of it, 
it is evident that the ability to 
recognize the significance of 
great technique must first be 
attained. This is to be ac- 
complished, as formerly men- 
tioned, only by looking and 
“better looking” at the works 
of great technicians, for a 
little while, every now and 
again; and for the simple rea- 
son that great handling hav- 
By Bt. Delesvenes ing been, even by the great- 
(Drapery an added charm) est men, only gradually ac- 
quired, there is no rapid or 

royal road which can lead to anything like its comprehension. 
|The foregoing article, used here by special favor in order to rescue it 
from the fleeting life of ordinary newspaper publication, embodies a prin- 
ciple that art lovers the world over are prone to forget. The crying evil 
of much of the ‘‘ art criticism’’ of the day is that it is the vaporings cf 
people who are not qualified by temperament and education to enter into 

the spirit of the artist producing the work criticised.] 
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THE CERAMIC ART OF JAPAN 


Probably no one has ever seriously taken up the consideration of Oriental 
ceramics without, at least, feeling the alluring charm with which it has en- 


thralled its thousands. It ap- 
peals to all. The exquisite 
forms of the pieces—I am 
quoting here my own words, 
used elsewhere—at once arrest 
the attention of those whose 
tastes incline to modeling or 
sculpturing, while the limitless 
decorations call up all the im- 
aginative powers of the painter. 
The artisan is arrested by the 
methods of manufacture, so 
primitive, yet producing the 
highest degree of perfection. 
The chemist attempts to elu- 
cidate scientifically what ac- 
cumulated experience has 
placed before the uneducated 
Oriental. The geologists can 
employ a lifetime of research 
into the materials of manu- 
facture. The archeologist, 
the historian, in fact any one, 
whatever his hobby, will find 
ample scope for expansion 
among the modern as well as 
ancient productions of the 
justly famous Oriental kilns. 

The story of ceramic art is 
lost in the early mists of history. 





THE YOUNG MOTHER 
By Frederick W. Freer 
(Would impression remain with drapery removed?) 


Apparently, most of the early nationalities have produced at least crude earth- 
enware, but the Chinese were certainly the discoverers of the art of making 
porcelain, and from the place of its origin it eventually became known 
throughout China and her dependencies, of which Korea was one. Japan 


learned from China and Korea. 


The Western nations went to the source for 


their instruction, so that the British, French, and German factories were es- 
tablished in direct imitation of the methods so long extant at the potteries 
of King Te Ching on the Yangtse River. While the Western potters have 
never been able to equal the Chinese productions, the Japanese have sur- 
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passed them in the excellence of their wares. It is natural, then, to turn to 
the Japanese pottery centers in order to study the ceramic art, and such a 
visit can be made in comfort, while the hardships of the journey to the 
Chinese factories will discourage the average tourist. 

Notwithstanding the volumes of literature descriptive of the products 
of Japanese potteries, visitors to the island empire find the subject extremely 
confusing, and this confusion increases until the fact is suddenly realized 
that not all of these products are porcelains. It will assist the novice con- 
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WINTER 
By Earl H. Reed 


(Nothing indecorous in this nudity) 


siderably if he bears in mind that the Japanese kilns produce three distinct 
classes of wares, viz., porcelain, faience, and pottery. The first is translu- 
cent because the ‘“‘paste”’ or “biscuit””—which is the body of the ware under 
neath the glaze—is vitrified, owing to the fusion of the clay and feldspar 
elements. The faience is opaque, the paste being strong but not vitrified. 
The pottery is the ordinary glazed or unglazed earthenware, the biscuit of 
which may or may not be white. In this classification the wares ordinarily 
used in Western countries are faience, the biscuit not being vitrified or 
glassy; and none of the French, German, or English porcelains approach 
the Chinese or Japanese products in this respect. Pottery was the original 
Japanese ware, the manufacture of porcelain being derived from the Chin- 
ese, and the Koreans taught the Japanese the art of making faience. 
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It is interesting to note that factories developed independently in many 
different provinces of Japan, and this has led to the distinct types of Japan- 
ese ceramics. The most famous of these ceramic-producing provinces are 
the following: Porcelain—Owari, Hizen, Hirado and Kaga. Faience— 
Satsuma and Kioto. Pottery—Tokio. Owari probably is the cradle of 
this industry in Japan, for history mentions that in 920 A.D. porcelain was 
being made here, and it is reasonably certain that the art, if not the mate- 





NU SUR LA MER 
By Rene Menard 
(As to this, opinions might differ) 


rials themselves, were derived from China. In the thirteenth century a Japan- 
ese potter was sent to China, where he learned more of the Chinese art, and on 
returning set up his kilns at Seto, in Owari province, and turned out much 
famous ware. Later, when Hizen province had become famous for its 
artistic porcelains, the descendants of the potters at Seto, wishing to improve 
their products, tried vainly to obtain information from the Hizen artists, 
but without progress until one Tamikichi went to the Arita potteries and 
married the widow of a potter. After four years of practice and study at 
Arita, Tamikichi ran away from his wife and, returning to Seto, put into 
practice the secrets he had learned at Arita. His kilns were famous for the 
large plates of that blue porcelain known to the Japanese as Somet-Suke. 

Probably, Hizen province is best known to Europe on account of the 
quantities of porcelain sold to the Dutch traders during the seventeenth 
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THE ELYSIAN FIELDS—DECORATIVE SKETCH 
By Herman Richir 
(Some clothes) 


and eighteenth centuries, most of which came from the district of Imari. 
While Owari is probably the pioneer province in the porcelain work, there 
can be no doubt that Hizen province has perfected the Japanese ceramic 
art, In the sixteenth century one Gorodayy Shonsui, made a journey to 
Foochow, China, where he learned the art of making porcelains. He 
took a large stock of clays and feldspar back to Japan, where he made 
beautiful underglaze blue and white pieces. His work would have ceased 
with the exhaustion of his materials, had not a Korean potter, who had 
been forcibly taken to Japan in the hopes that he might yield up some of 
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his secrets for his liberty, discovered the required feldspar near Imari. This 
discovery insured the permanence of the industry. At first the deora- 
tion of the porcelain was painted onto the biscuit under the glaze, but 
the much more perfect method of decoration over the glaze was introduced 
from China in 1650. Next one Higashi Jima perfected the mixing of 
clays and the firing of wares. In 1770 the seggar was invented. This 
is a sort of clay pot or cover in which delicate porcelain can be fired with- 
out damage from the fierce heat. The seggar was suggested by several 
pieces fusing together in such a way as to protect a central one. The 
Imar porcelains are to be seen in all Japanese bazaars and are at once 
recognized by their red and blue grounds edged with gold. 

Hirado province is justly famous for the small porcelain figures made 
by its potters during the seventeenth century. Here are also produced 
exquisite blues. The province of Kaga began its porcelain manufacture 
in 1650, when the art was brought from China. Throughout the seven- 
teenth century the art flourished, and it finally became extinct in the eigh- 
teenth century. In 1800 the industry was revived, the kilns being set up in 
the plains of Yenuma and Nomi instead of the old site at Kutani in the 
mountains. The clays, however, still come from Kutani, and the best 
products of this province are known as Kutani ware, well known for its 
brilliant gilding on a red background. 

The Owari, Imari, Hirado, and Kutani are the finest productions of the 
Japanese porcelain-kilns. While the porcelains are probably more appre 
ciated by the Westerner, the Japanese are justly proud of their faience, and 
there is a charm in the creamy richness of this marvelous ware that entrances 
all who study it. The pioneer province in this art was Satsuma. In the 
year 1592 a prince of this province went on an expedition to Korea, and on 
his return in 1598 he brought seventeen Korean potters to establish kilns 
at his home. In 1630 feldspar was discovered in Satsuma, and since then 
the manufacture of faience has been uninterrupted. Another province 
famous for its faience is that of Kioto, where kilns were established in the 
district of Raku by a Korean in 1550. The present is the eleventh gener 
ation of the family, and the wares still bear the mark ‘‘Raku,” meaning 
happiness, a mark conferred upon the family by a nobleman in the year 1580. 
Raku ware is principally teapots and cups and is highly esteemed through 
out Japan. 

Probably the most satisfactory point to study the manufacture of faience 
is at Awata, a suburb of Kioto, where the excellent Awata wares are made. 
These kilns are operated by.ten families, descendants of the founders of 
the industry. Here a short stroll from the hotel brings the connoisseur to 
the humble cottages whose clay walls and thatched roofs conceal the kilns 
whose products are exported to all parts of the world. Here the enthusiast 
can sit for hours, studying the art, from the mixing of the finely ground and 
washed clays and feldspar, the magic molding on the potter’s wheel, and 
the first firing of the biscuit, to the dipping in the glazing mixture and the 
firing in the glazing-kiln. After this the artists, many of whom are mere 
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children, decorate the creamy pieces, and a final firing produces the inimit- 
able faience to be seen in the shelves of the bazars. Considering the 
facilities enjoyed by the workmen, which in the Occident would be con- 
sidered mere makeshifts, the results are truly marvelous. With all the 
boasted improvements in manufacturing processes in the Western world, 
we have not been able to equal them, and it is altogether doubtful if we 
ever will. GEORGE BENTON WILSON, F. R. G. S. 
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By Frank W. Benson 
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